RKER ROWE 
AILABLE TO SPEAK 


uring May and June, 1956, Mr. 
er Rowe will be available for speak- 
ngagements with student groups, in 
churches, in area and state meetings. 


r. Rowe, who is a graduate of the 
ersity of Missouri in agricultural ex- 
on, and an active member of the 
ent fellowship at Columbia while he 
there, has just completed a two year 
mment with the World Council De- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
efugees. Representing the Disciples of 
st on the Greek Team, Mr. Rowe has 

supported by Week of Compassion 
s on a subsistence basis. 


he Greek Team is made up of approx- 
ely ten ecumenical workers repre- 
ing several church constituencies from 
us countries. The total program takes 
form of an agricultural extension wit- 
to Greek villages damaged by 11 
s of war and occupation. The Team 
npts to introduce new agricultural 
tices and equipment on a self-help 
;; One of the first steps in the pro- 
1 was the setting up of a demonstra- 
farm. Mr. Rowe was given this 
ynsibility as his first assignment. 


» know how the project progressed 
the sequel to such a primitive begin- 
will be to arrange for Parker Rowe 
Il his story to your group. Churches, 
ent groups and others interested in 
ring Mr. Rowe should address their 
ests to the Department of Social Wel- 
UCMS, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
anapolis 7, Indiana. Groups request- 
he services of Mr. Rowe should plan 
ake arrangements for his entertain- 
t while he is with them. 


RutH E. MILNER 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN U.S. DIPLOMACY 


Shortly after the Geneva Big Four conference at the “Summit” when the Soviets 
shifted from military to economic penetration in the Asia-Arab world, Chester Bowles, 
former U. S. Ambassador to India, observed: “Instead of fearing the new Soviet tactics, 
we should welcome them. Economic development, politics, and ideas are part and parcel 
of our democratic system. Our adversary has shifted competition to a testing-ground 
where our strength has been proved. We can accept the new challenge with confidence.” 


By mid-February of 1956 there were signs that American experts understood and 
were making plans to meet these new conditions. After some months of talking about 
balancing the budget and gradually eliminating foreign aid, Secretary of State Dulles 
came out in favor of a long term foreign aid program so that both we and our allies 
could make future plans. The program Mr. Dulles had in mind reportedly would range 


over a 10-year period and cost $1 billion. 


Asia and the Middle-East would be the areas in the world most involved. De- 
creased emphasis on military programs and more concern for economic develop- 


DISCIPLES TESTIFY 


Testimony against liquor advertising 
on radio, television and in newspapers was 
presented February 15 by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare before a sub-com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Inter-State and Foreign Commerce. Dr. 
J. Warren Hastings, pastor of the Na- 
tional City Christian Church, represented 
the department at hearings in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Dr. Hastings told the Committee that 
a Disciples of Christ International Con- 
vention resolution urged “that all legiti- 
mate efforts to eliminate advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in radio, television, 
newspapers, magazines, and movies be 
supported and encouraged.” 


The Disciple leader joined more than 
a dozen church, civic and temperance 
leaders in support of a bill (S. 923) by 
Senator William Langer which would out- 
law liquor adyertising in interstate com- 
merce, The bill now must be considered 
by the full Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 


Ropert A. FANGMEIER 


ment in the Asian-Arab world is a post- 
Geneva development in U.S. official think- 
ing and still very much in the trial balloon 
stage. Basis of this new thinking is what 
commentators are calling the one concrete 
achievement of the Big Four leaders, 
namely, that the very frightfulness of 
modern atomic weapons makes war 
obsolete. This “balance of terror” thesis 
takes the emphasis off military strategy 
and shifts it to economic, political, psycho- 
logical and moral grounds. 


Long before Geneva and the Soviet 
shift church and other non-governmental 
leaders were urging increased technical 
assistance and economic development in 
the east and near east. Based on the re- 
ports of missionaries and others familiar 
with the underdeveloped areas they 
pointed to the shallowness of military con- 
tainment in countries of great poverty. 


The $64,000 question now is can the 
United States shift quickly from military 
containment of Russia to economic com- 
petition? There is little doubt that the 
latter policy puts some strain on our 
political habits and accustomed way of 
thinking about foreign policy in the past 

(Continued on Page 7) 


| POLITICS IS THE CHURCH’S BUSINESS! 


“My personal feeling is that no part of 
life can be declared ‘out of bounds’ to the 
church . . .” These words of Mr. Irwin 
Miller, Columbus, Indiana industrialist 
and Christian church member are tremen- 
dously important. First they are the 
essence of the answer Mr. Miller was 
making to the charges of J. Howard Pew 
that the National Council of Churches 
was involving its constituent churches in 
controversies over economics, sociology 
and politics, where it had “no mandate” 
to speak. Second, they declare in concise 
and unequivocal fashion a major proposi- 
tion about the church’s relationship to the 
community. 


“No part of life can be declared ‘out of 
bounds’ to the church. .. .” A list of some 
of the specifics which Mr. Pew felt were 
“out of bounds” and about which the 
church had no right to speak is instructive 
at this point. It includes the Bricker 
Amendment, investigating committees, 
refugees, reduction of armaments, tech- 
nical assistance, collective security, Mc- 
Carthyism, and the unification of Korea. 


Out of Bounds? 


What about such issues? Is the church 
“out of bounds” when it speaks upon them 
through any of its representative agencies 
—be it the National Council or the official 
board of any local congregation? The 
answer can only be a resounding, “No!” 
These are matters involving the principles 
of justice, peace, mercy, love and brother- 
hood. For the church to admit them “out 
of bounds” is for it simply to abdicate one 
of its major responsibilities, that of serv- 
ing as the conscience of society. 


Let us put the matter positively. Poli- 
tics is the church’s business. It is in the 
arena of politics that ideals and general 
principles tend to come to focus. For the 
church to stand by mutely while men dis- 
cuss peace, justice, mercy, love and broth- 
erhood in terms of such specifics as refugee 
resettlement, segregation, disarmament or 
civil liberties, is for it both literally and 
figuratively to “go out of business.” A 
church which never deals with public 
issues may continue to exist. It will never 
really live. Such churchmanship is the 
sort that James was condemning when he 
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said, “If a brother or sister is ill clad and 
in lack of daily food and one of you says 
to them ‘Go in peace, be warmed and 
filled’ without giving them the things 
needed for the body, what does it profit?” 


Politics Is the Church’s Business! 


While one may justifiably criticize the 
church for certain sorts of participation in 
political affairs one may never criticize 
its participation, per se. One may feel that 
church bodies at times have been polti- 
cally inept or uninformed, indeed that 
they have been less than Christian in their 
pronouncements. But this is not to say 
that the church should “stay out of poli- 
tics.” It is rather to say that the church 
must become adept, experienced, in- 
formed, and unashamedly Christian as it 
faces the real economic-social-political 
world where the affairs of justice and 
peace and mercy are decided. 


Participation, How? 


How shall the church participate in po- 
litical affairs? Certainly by encouraging 
its members, as individual citizens, to 
vote, run for office and participate in 
party caucuses. But more than this, the 
church should encourage and sponsor the 
discussion of poltical issues in the light of 
Christian principles. This may mean 
interviewing candidates for office at a 
church night dinner. It may mean adult 
discussion groups organized and sponsored 
by the local church. It may mean pre-con- 
vention discussion of issues upon which 
convention resolutions will be presented. 


But more than this, the church, through 
its various representative groups—church 
school classes, .official boards, city and 
state or national councils of churches or 
conventions, will want to state its convic- 
tions on the important public issues affec- 
ting the spiritual and material welfare of 
persons. It will do this in terms of letters 
to Congressmen, convention resolutions, 
newspaper releases, speeches made by 
responsible church leaders, or in pam- 
phlets published for general distribution. 
In short, it will express its convictions in 
any way it feels to be effective, and decent. 
Politics is the church’s business. 


BARTON HUNTER 
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_ tion, then loading their sins upon it they 


TO WHAT END, 
RESOLUTIONS? 


That resolutions on social issues mee 
some deep seated need in human nature 
can hardly be denied. One wonders some- 
times whether they are not the moderni 


counterpart of Israel’s re 


. 
| 
| 
ti 


perhaps each year the elders of the congre. 
gation gather together and write a resolu 
drive it out into the wilderness of the sec- 
retary’s report and face life once more| 
with clear consciences. Or perhaps such 
resolutions represent a socially approved 
channel through which frustrated indi- 
viduals express deep rooted social concerns} 
which they feel helpless to put into more 
concrete forms—a kind of baying at the 
moon of justice. Or possibly—and this ig 
our hope—they are man’s recognition 0} 
the fact that clear ideals and plans must 
always precede effective action and thus 
resolutions are to be understood as bugle 
calls summoning the congregation teé 
battle stations. 


What Values? 


Whatever the needs that call them 
forth, there is no question but that they) 
embody certain values. They are first 0 
all educational. To the extent that their 
preparation and passage necessitates somé 
study and discussion of the issues, the 
tend to develop an informed church mem- 
bership! Second, to the extent that they 
represent a particular consistuency in th 
church, they are valuable in influencing 
the course of action of society at large. 
Responsible church leaders find it helpf 
to have representative church statements 
on social issues when they are called upon 
to testify to the church’s position. 


It is important therefore as Disciples 6 
Christ seek increasingly to take part 
responsibly in their local, national and 
international communities, that they give 
careful thought to the preparation of reso- 
lutions. To be really effective, resolutions 
must be: 


1. Representative of the group involved 


2. Specific in nature and pointed toward 
action, 


3. Directed to specific groups or persons 
who are in a position to effect action, 


4. Couched in terms that indicate a real 
understanding of the technical as well 
as the ethical nature of the problem. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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THE MONTH IN BRIEF 


Middle East. Tension in the Middle East continues to mount, with the everpresent possibility that border incidents may 
explode overnight into a major war. The receipt by Egypt of Czechoslovakian arms touched off demands in the United States 
for arms to Israel. And a shipment of 18 tanks to Saudi Arabia caused a furor which may set the stage for’a full dress Con- 
gressional review of the dangerous Middle East situation. The issue may thus be raised in Congress whether the United 
States should withhold arms from both sides, greatly expand its conciliatory efforts and constructive programs in the area, 
press thru the U.N. General Assembly for a settlement between Israel and the Arab countries, and bring the moral pressure 
of the world to bear on all countries sending arms into this inflammatory area. 


“obby Investigation. The prestige of the Congress and particularly the Senate received a serious blow as a result of the 
disclosure by Senator Case of South Dakota of attempts to bribe him and the hasty action taken by the Senate to pass 
the gas bill before the question had been explored. The efforts of special interest groups were “so arrogant and so much 
in defiance of acceptable standards of propriety” that the President vetoed the bill though he said he was in accord with 
its basic objectives. A full dress investigation is now underway by a special 8 man bipartisan Senate Committee. It is to be 
hoped there will be a serious reconsideration of the whole electoral process which practically requires members of Congress 
to accept large sums of money from individuals and organizations in order to pay the expenses of being elected. 


On the Legislative Front. The farm bill (S-3183) went to the floor of the Senate for debate, the Congress received the’ 
President’s Immigration Message recommending many changes in the McCarran-Walter Act, and the federal aid for school 
construction bill (H.R. 7535) remained stalled in the House Rules Committee while the segregation question becomes more 
and more important in determining whether any bill will pass. Congressional committee hearings are in full swing and some 
important reports and studies have been issued. 


@ Some of these questions are discussed in detail in this Newsletter. 


@ For suggestions on issues where citizen action can be effective in shaping policy here in Washing- 
ton—SEE ACTION ARROWS )» > } 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


took place with the European area, but 


hange of Persons Program 
75 countries were involved altogether. 


sin Before Congress IN THIS ISSUE 


he Exchange of Persons program @ Federal Aid to Education 
ch usually finds tough sledding in the 
se Appropriations Committee may be 
led for trouble again. Testimony on 
program is now being heard in secret 
ons before the Appropriations Sub- 
mittee which last year sliced $10 mil- 
from the Administration’s $22 million 
est. A Senate-House Conference Com- 


Although Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon has testified in its behalf in the 
past, the Administration so far this year 
is showing no marked leadership for an 
adequate program. $22 million was re- 
quested for the program last year, but 
only $20 milion is requested this year. 
This cut was made despite the recommen- 
dation by the distinquished citizens ap- 


@ Immigration Message 


@ Congressional Hearings 
Exchange of Persons 
Alcohol Advertising 


@ Committee Reports 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy 
Disarmament 
Narcotics 


ee finally compromised at $18 million 
he level for the current year’s pro- 
1. Edward F. Snyder, FCNL Legis- 
e Secretary, testified before the Sub- 
mittee on February 21 urging an 
inded program as one important 
ns of helping to create the conditions 


for peace. 


During the year ending June 30, 1955, 
3,680 persons were brought to this coun- 
try and 1,788 sent abroad under this pro- 
gram. The largest percentage of exchanges 


pointed by President Eisenhower to the 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange that $31 million 
be spent in the coming year. 


One reason for the disinterest may be 
the greatly increased request for the U.S. 
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Information Agency—$48 million above 
the present $84 million appropriation. A 
comparison of the budget requests for the 
exchange of persons program and the U.S. 
Information Agency plus the apparent 
tendency by the State Department and 
other agencies to restrict East-West con- 
tacts (discussed in the Newsletter Decem- 
ber, 1955 and February, 1956) seems 
to add up to this: The United States Gov- 
ernment is increasing its emphasis on 
telling others about our country while re- 
ducing the opportunity for them to come 
and see for themselves. 


The House Subcommittee considering 
the Exchange of Persons program is ex- 
pected to report to the full Appropriations 
Committee within a few weeks. 


} Now is the time to write in support of 
this program to the members of the Sub- 
committee (Reps. John J. Rooney of New 
York, chairman, Prince H. Preston of 
Georgia, Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., of New 
York, Robert L. F. Sikes of Florida, Cliff 
Clevenger of Ohio, Den Magnuson of 
Washington and Frank T. Bow of Ohio. 


» Also write to the members of the full 
Appropriations Committee and your own 
Representative in the House. 


} Now is also an appropriate time to 
write the President and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles concerning the United 
States policy on increasing person-to- 
person contacts with people all around the 
world. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy— 
A Magnificent Opportunity 


On March 26, 1955, the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee announced the forma- 
tion of an eight-member panel of scientists 
and businessmen to study the “impact of 
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the peacetime uses of atomic energy.”’ On 
January 31, 1956, the panel issued its re- 
port, recommending particularly a freer 
flow of information and an end to the “era 
of atomic centralization in the Govern- 
ment in general and the Commission in 
particular.” 


Among the many recommendations was 
one that atomic research be directed to 
bringing assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. A major emphasis in the report is 
that “if we fail to act to bring atomic 
power to the free world, other countries 
will do so ahead of us. . . . The prestige 
of the United States is at stake.” While 
recognizing the need for an international 
control agency (such as the one voted 
last December by the UN General As- 
sembly), the panel members encouraged 
immediate action ‘on an interim basis 
with bilateral agreements . . .” Thus it 
would seem that atomic power is to be 
treated as another weapon of the cold war. 
The report specifically recommends that 
the United States make available the tech- 
nological assistance and nuclear materials 
for generating one million kilowatts of 
power abroad by 1960. (The report in two 
volumes may be obtained from your Sen- 
ator or Congressman.) 


On February 22, President Eisenhower 
announced the first step in this program, 
the releasing of 88,000 pounds of Uranium 
235 during the next 40 years, half of 
which would be for sale or lease outside 
the United States. Any move to share our 
resources with the needs of the world must 
be applauded; yet we should be con- 
cerned over the motives expressed. Al- 
ready atomic power is being treated by 
some as another weapon of the cold war, 
a bribe to win the allegiance of needy 
neighbors. 


Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Murray told Congress on February 23 
that this nation’s atomic-power program 
was largely a figment of the imagination 
and advocated that Congress appropriate 
a billion dollars for the next five years so 
that the Government could build atomic- 
power plants capable of generating 2 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electricity—half in the 
United States and half in other countries. 


Disarmament 


The Special Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament issued on February 20, 
1956 “Staff Study No. 1,” a 19-page dis- 
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“Murder on the Installment Plan"— 
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cussion of “The Executive Branch and 
Disarmament Policy” available from your 
Senators, Congressman, or directly from 
the Subcommittee. The study deals with 
the various agencies in the Executive 
Branch which play a part in formulating 
disarmament policy and especially the 
functions of the Special Assistant to the 
President for Disarmament. 


. A Report On Narcotics 


Senator Price Daniels of Texas has pre- 
sented a shocked Senate with details on 
the narcotics traffic in this country. Based 
on 37 days of open hearings in various 
major cities, his report (S.R. 1440) began — 
with the folowing points: | 


® “First. The United States has more 
narcotic addicts both in total numbers 
and populationwise, than any other 
country of the Western World... 


@ “Second .. . the illicit drug traffic has 


trebled in the United States since World | 
Warild eee 


® “Third. Drug addiction is responsible 
for approximately 50 per cent of all 
crimes committed in the larger metro- 
politan areas and 25 per cent of al 
reported crimes in the nation... ” 


IMPORTANT IMMIGRATION 
MESSAGE 


On February 8, President Eisenhowel 
in a special message to Congress recom- 
mended important modifications in the | 
McCarran-Walter Act. Bills were intro- 
duced by Senator Arthur Watkins of Utah 
in the Senate and Representative Kenneth 
B. Keating in the House to implement the 
President’s proposals. 


H 


The most significant proposed changes 
were those which would increase sub- 
stantially the number of quota immigrants 
permitted to come to this country. (S. 
3170, H.R. 9183). This would be done 
in several ways— | 


®@ by basing quota figures on the 1950 
census rather than the 1920 censu 
an increase of 64,804 to a total ol 
219,461, 


® by providing for the pooling of quotas, 
so that persons in countries with over- 
subscribed quotas could avail them- 
selves of unused quotas from other 
countries im the same region. 
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vy eliminating the mortgaged quotas 
meurred under the Displaced Persons 
Act. 


Wlany changes removing unnecessary 
crictions were recommended including 
to waive the fingerprinting require- 
at for temporary visitors on a reciprocal 
is. (S. 3168, H.R. 9181). The Presi- 
it also recommended giving the De- 
itment of Justice discretionary author- 
to grant relief in certain cases and 
ss help free Congress of the burden 
oosed by private immigration bills. 
3167, H.R. 9180). Last year during 
First Session of the 84th Congress, 
» of the 880 public and private bills 
.cted were private immigration bills. 
2 proposal which deserves close scru- 
yy would restrict the legal remedies 
uilable to aliens ordered deported. 
3169, H.R. 3182). 


ational Origins System Remains 


While the number of immigrants who 
ald come to this country under the pro- 
xed changes would be significantly in- 
cased, this increase is accomplished 
hin the framework of the national 
gins quota system, by merely tinkering 
h the formulas. There is no attempt to 
sthaul the national origins framework 
a whole and thus remove this discrim- 
tory system from our laws. Thus while 
s proposed to increase from 100 to 200 
* minimum quotas which apply to many 
intries, there will be no substantial 
ange in the national origins pattern 
ich presently allows only 3.2% of the 
ota immigration to come from Asia, 
rica and Oceanic countries and the re- 
lining 96.8% from the European area. 


Indeed in providing for the pooling of 
otas the discriminatory feature is re- 
ned by dividing the world into four 
ions — Europe, Africa, Asia and the 
cific Ocean Area—and requiring that a 
mtry’s unused quotas be used only 
thin its region. Since most of the unused 
otas come from the countries of North- 
st Europe, European countries will be 
: chief beneficiaries of the change. 


One small provision does suggest a 
sak in the national origins pattern. In 
at the President called an “experi- 
ntal plan” 5,000 of the new quotas 
uld be set aside and issued to aliens 
‘h special experience or skills urgently 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


; While there is general agreement as to the desperate lack of schoolrooms, federal 
aid for their construction may be defeated by the disagreements over its allocation to 


non-integrated school districts. 


CURRENT SESSION 


A much revised Administration proposal for federal aid to education was presented 
by the President in a special message to Congress on January 12. A* bill (S. 2905) 
incorporating the President’s suggestions was introduced by Senator H. Alexander 
Smith of New Jersey, but hearings probably will not be held until the House disposes 


of the measure before it. 


In the House consideration of H. R. 7535 by the Rules Committee started on 


needed in the United States and their 
families “regardless of their places of 
birth, nationality or national origin.” (S. 
3170, H.R. 9183). 


Congressional Reaction 


Senator Herbert Lehman of New York, 
long a champion of a liberalized immigra- 
tion policy said he was “gratified” by the 
President’s recommendations. “They were 
better than I had expected. . . . Speaking 
for myself, I will go along with the Presi- 
dent as far as his recommendations go 
but at the same time press for further 
advance.” 


Rep. Francis B. Walter, co-author of 
the Act and chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Immigration said: 
“Tf, indeed, there are reasons for amend- 
ing the immigration laws, they do not 
appear in the President’s proposals, nor 
in the parade of politically inspired 
measures which have preceded them.” 
Rep. Feighan, acting chairman of the 
House Immigration Subcommittee in Rep. 
Walter’s absence from the country said: 
“T think that public hearings should be 
commenced as soon as possible on the 
recommendations advanced by the Presi- 
dent” and on others. 


Chances For Passage 

> It is generally acknowledged that strong 
leadership on both sides of the aisle and 
very vigorous public support will be re- 
quired if substantial changes are to be 
made in this controversial law. Both Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, Senate Democratic 
leader, and Rep. John McCormack of 
Mass., House Democratic leader, should 
be urged to push for real action and not 
be content with merely talking about de- 
sirable changes. 
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January 24. (It had been introduced for 
the Democrats last session by Rep. Au- 
gustine Kelley of Pennsylvania, and re- 
ported out of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor on July 28.) Ac- 
cording to predictions then, the bill would 
be sent to the House floor within a few 
days. But the threat of a successful floor- 
addition of the anti-segregation amend- 
ment introduced by Rep. Adam Powell of 
New York is keeping H.R. 7535 “bottled” 
in the Rules Committee. Also, still avail- 
able for consideration is H.R. 6803, intro- 
duced last session by Stewart Udall of 
Arizona to supplement the education bill 
by giving special federal aid to school dis- 
tricts trying to integrate. 


ISSUES 


1. Some differences between the two cur- 
rent bills: 


a.) Size and duration of grants: 


H.R. 7535 — $1,600,000,000 over 4 
years. 


S. 2905—$1,250,000,000 over 5 years. 


b.) Method of allocation: 


H.R. 7535—Based on the school-age 
population of each state and its ratio to 
total U.S. population. 


S. 2905—Based on the ratio of state in- 
come per school-age child to that of the 
nation as a whole. 


Although one bill carrying such pro- 
visions for allocation of funds with con- 
sideration for states ability to pay (the 
Hill-Burton Hospital construction bill) 
has passed Congress, opposition is expect- 
ed from some Congressmen representing 
wealthier states due to receive less fed- 
eral aid. 


c.) Federal vs. state leadership and con- 
trol: 
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Both bills contain a section titled “As- 
surance against federal interference in 
schools.” In addition, the Administration 
bill (S. 2905) encourages state action 
through penalizing, by reduced grants, 
states that have held back in education 
expenditures, as judged by the national 
averages. Although there has been rela- 
tively little discussion of the concept of 
“federal aid,” the bills have a number of 
opponents whose position is based on 
guardianship of “states rights.” 


2. The segregation question: 


a) The Powell amendment. Most suc- 
cinctly, Representative Powell proposes 
that federal money shall not go to pay for 
the perpetuation of segregation in states 
defying the Supreme Court decision. The 
main portion of the amendment he pro- 
poses to add to H.R. 7635,when it reaches 
the floor, would guarantee “that school 
facilities of the State are open to all chil- 
dren without regard to race, in conformity 
with the requirements of the United States 
Supreme Court decisions . . .”; a special 
provision would hold for three years any 
funds not paid to a state because of its 
failure to comply with the Supreme Court 
decision. Should the state reverse its 
policy, it would receive the funds. 


b.) The Udall bill (H.R. 6803). Repre- 
sentative Stewart Udall argues that in sud- 
denly changing its “separate but equal” 
decision, the Supreme Court imposed a 
burden on the local community which the 
Government should help to bear. This same 
“federal impact theory” was used to give 
federal aid for schools in areas whose de- 
fense activity influxes caused serious dis- 
locations. Representative Udall proposed 
that the grants, not more than $150,000,- 
000 a year for four years, be allocated 
without the need for matching by the 
states (in contrast to the “matching” pro- 
visions of the Kelley and Administration 
bills). In his words, the main difference 
between his proposal and that of Repre- 
sentative Powell is that: “Instead of 
engendering bitterness by taxing Southern 
citizens to build schools in other states, 
the reverse principle would apply as testi- 
mony of national concern.” 


DISCUSSION 


There is little doubt that Representa- 
tive Udall’s proposal would help the inte- 
grating school districts bear the increased 
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financial burden involved. But the basic 
controversy in Washington is over which 
branch of the government is empowered 
to determine whether the non-integrating 
school districts should receive federal aid. 
Three alternatives are: 


1. Administrative action. A number of 
Congressmen, including Representative 
Powell, have called on President Eisen- 
hower and the Justice Department to 
come forth with a clear statement that 
federal funds will be administered in ac- 
cordance with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. In a February 10 response to 
Powell’s inquiry, an assistant to the Presi- 
dent replied: “I have been requested to 
advise that no such statement as that to 
which you refer is presently scheduled.” 
He continued: ‘‘Executive obligation 
under legislation cannot, of course, be pre- 
dicted until its specific provisions become 
known through its enactment by the Con- 
gress.” In a similar reply, the US. 
Comptroller General said, “. . . it is for 
the Congress to say how and on what con- 
ditions public moneys shall be spent .. .” 


2. Legislative Action. Because of these 
replies, and because there has been no 
change in the administration of previous 
allocations of federal aid to accord with 
the Supreme Court decision, Representa- 
tive Powell and his supporters are con- 
vinced that the amendment, cited above, 
is necessary. 


3. Judicial Action. Those who say that the 
final decision is still in the province of the 
court, attack the question from two 
angles: 


a. Judicial rather than legislative 
action should be used to ensure the ad- 
ministration of funds in accordance with 
the Supreme Court decision. 


During Congressional debate, Con- 
gressman Lee Metcalf of Montana de- 
clared “.. . the way to require the execu- 


tive department to carry out its constitu- 
tional duty is to go into the courts and 
force it to do it .. .”” Another recommen- 
dation made by some is that an injunction 
could be obtained to stop the use of fed- 
eral funds in segregated areas. 


b. Neither administrative nor legisla- 
tive action is in order, since the Supreme 
Court, in its “implementation” decision 
of May 31, 1955, stated that “During this 
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period of transition, the courts will retain 
jurisdiction of these cases.” 


Thus Herold C. Hunt, Under Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare affirmed in a letter: “In 
short, it seems clear that under the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions the question as 
to the time when in’ the public interest 
there must be full compliance in any 
particular situation with the constitu- 
tional principle announced was to be left 
for final determination by the courts in 
the exercise of their equity powers.” 


HOUSE AND SENATE ACTION 


Those, including the FCNL, who favor 
a federal aid to school construction bill 
which will be administered in accordance 
with the Supreme Court decision to school 
integration know that the issue is con- 
fronted by at least four major hurdles: 


1. The House Rules Committee. As long | 


as there is a possibility that a school con- 
struction bill 
amendment might pass the House, the bill 
may not be reported out of the Rules 
Committee. 


2. The House. While the majority opinion 
seems to hold that segregation-amended 
school construction bill could pass the 
House, the issue would be a close one. 


3. The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Determined opposition 
has been expressed in this Committee to 
reporting out any school construction bill 
with a segregation amendment attached. 


4. The Senate. It is generally assumed that 
any bill carrying a segregation amend- 
ment will be defeated by a filibuster. And 
Senator Lehman of New York has given: 
assurance that he will introduce such an 
amendment to the school construction bill. 


Predictions are hazardous at this time. 
But this issue must be viewed in its larger 
context, in which the school construction 


bill may be but the first of several bills 
presented this session, involving federal 
funds, which are very likely to be con- — 
fronted with a segregation amendment. — 


The problem is how to make the most 
progress toward realizing the ideals of 


democracy for all American citizens with-_ 
out imperiling much needed legislation in — 


such fields as education, housing and 
highway construction. 
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SOLUTIONS? 
(Continued from Page 2) 


t is with these ideas in mind that the 
vartment of Social Welfare recently 
ed an invitation to the local churches 
the brotherhood to participate in a 
ly of ten issues which will probably 
the subject of International Conven- 

resolutions written by the Depart- 
if. 


Study Packets Available 


‘ackets of discussion material on each 
Ihe ten issues were prepared and made 
ilable for sale through the Christian 
rd of Publication, St. Louis, Mo., at 
es ranging from 65 cents to $1.65 each. 
: packets were planned to provide the 
owing materials: 


factual and documentary data 


Sample opinions on the issue written 
oy those who claimed a Christian point 
of view 


4 page or two of suggestions on how 
he leader of a discussion group might 
organize the meetings 


4 report sheet providing multiple 
choice questions which allow for a wide 
variety of points of view and space for 
additional comments and suggestions 
oy the study group. 


ss of March 11, 205 packets had been 
sared. Distribution of orders was as 
ows: 


PMEIRGUCALION  — 30 
y OLSUIG te 18 
irch and Conscription (UMT) ........-... 25 
irch-Economic Life-Vocations -........... 18 
onialism-Underdeveloped Areas ........ 18 
» LR ITEETIG Rite el a ee ee 19 
DSA HVI LTE) ol rs (0 Ce geo ene eee a 13 
RPRGYICALIOUW: 2 5 oh 17 
FE eee 20 
ireme Court-Public Schools .............-- veh 


“he response of the churches to this 
ial invitation indicates not only that 
rch people like to have a hand in the 
<ing of resolutions, but also that they 
willing to pay the price of study and 
paration in order to do so effectively. 
ictions from the churches are already 
ling in to the Department and will be- 
ie the basis for the writing of conven- 
1 resolutions. There is still time for 
rch groups interested in having a part 
his process to write in for one or more 
he packets and to record their thinking 
h the Department by mid-May. 
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STATE LEADERS MEET 


During February two important meet- 
ings of State Secretaries and delegated 
state leaders in the field of Christian 
Action and Community Service were held, 
one at Aldersgate Camp in Arkansas and 
the other at Camp Christian near Celum- 
bus, Ohio. The discussions which lasted 
for two days in each camp centered 
around the problems of* state and local 
church committees in the field of social 
education and action. The topics discussed 
ranged from the function and organization 
of local and state commissions on Chris- 
tian Action and Community Service to the 
Christian’s attitude on racial segregation 
and world peace. 


Those present at the Camp Christian 
meeting included: 


Lloyd Green from Arizona; Roy T. 
Combs from Indiana; Miss Helen Gilbert 
from Iowa; Leslie Caperoon from Mary- 
land; Kenneth B. Seeley and Patrick Jones 
from Michigan; Mrs. Harold Wiltz from 
Minnesota; William G. Shoop from New 
York; Frank Leggett, Jr., from North 
Carolina; Mrs. Lawrence Maines, Jerry 
Sullivan, Harry Dougherty and H. B. Mon- 
roe from Ohio, and Tom Shepherd from 
West Virginia. 


At Aldersgate Camp the following 
leaders were present: 


J. T. Beale from Alabama; Mr. and Mrs. 
Colbert Cartwright, James Rainwater, 
Mrs. I. C. Harriman, Mrs. Ira Crewdson, 
Lester Bickford and David McMullen from 
Arkansas; Maurice Lyerla and Eizo Saka- 
moto from Colorado; Mrs. E. A. Koester 
from Florida; Charles Lee Wilson from 
Kansas; Paul Ehly from Missouri; George 
West and Bill Cunningham from Tennes- 
see; A. Lynn Robbins from South Carolina 
and Gilbert Weidman from Illinois. 


Plans for similar conferences in 1957 
were discussed and it was generally agreed 
by those present that the informal “free- 
wheeling conference procedure” adopted 
in these meetings should be repeated in 
future years. 


“Tt’s not enough to make a record of 
the world—it’s necessary to change it! 
The image of the good must be real to the 
mind before it can inhabit substance and 
occupy space.” 

WILLIAM SAROYAN 
The Beautiful People 
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decade. And there is still less doubt that 
economic competition would be enthusi- 
astically welcomed in the underdeveloped 
areas as a welcome relief from a military 
choosing up of sides and the threat of war. 
But the short term ayswer to the $64,000 
question seems likely to be “no”, Political 
leaders of both major parties have turned 
a deaf ear, for the time being, on the 
Dulles proposal for long term foreign aid. 


“Trial Balloon?”’ 


In its “trial balloon” state the exact 
content of the Dulles program for long 
term foreign aid is unknown, In Congress 
the question of military vs. economic em- 
phasis will have to be settled. Long term 
aid may have’ some virtues in itself, but it 
should be primarily economic aid. We will 
not meet the needs of the people if the 
main concern of the U. S. is in building 
more air bases and otherwise irritating our 
Asian-Arab friends by trying to woo them 
from neutrality with military dollars. 


A real educational task lies ahead for 
churchmen and others interested in an aid 
program that recognizes the integrity and 
independence of the new nations in the 
technically underdeveloped areas in the 
world. The task of educating for long- 
term economic aid is a formidable one. 
Stopping communistic military penetra- 
tion is a cause for which billions of dollars 
are easily and enthusiastically appropri- 
ated by Congress. Of the $37 billion in 
fiscal 1955 for foreign policy implementa- 
tion, 99 per cent was spent by U. S. mili- 
tary leaders. Congress undoubtedly would 
respond in a like manner for years to come 
if a threat of military aggression were 
posed. 


But if the military threat is held in 
abeyance then what are the possibilities 
that the U.S. can meet this new economic 
challenge? The chances seem break indeed 
for 1956, an election year. There is even 
the likelihood that Administration leaders 
may feel forced to puncture their own 
trial balloon. But the problem and the 
challenge will still remain and citizens 
and policy makers will face it anew as long 
as the moral-economic need exists, and 
particularly as long as economic competi- 
tion is the battleground with communism. 


Ropert A. FANGMEIER 
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MAKE PLANS NOW FOR-—- 
FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
SUNDAY, JULY 1, 1956 

In consultation with your minister, and 
church school workers, make plans now 
for the observance in your church. 


One place to begin your planning would 
be to have your committee read and dis- 
cuss the editorial “Politics Is The Church’s 
Business” on page two of this issue. Such 
a discussion will help the committee mem- 
bers clarify the aims and purposes this 
observance should serve in your church 
and community. The general purposes of 
the day are: 1. To help Christians under- 
stand the meaning of the Gospel for their 
political decisions. 2. To encourage Chris- 
tians to study the issues involved in po- 
litical life at the community and state 
and national levels. 3. To provide oppor- 
tunities for the expression of Christian 
-.concern and action in the political life of 
the community and nation. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS 
APPROPRIATE 


A well-rounded observance will include 
the following elements: 


® WORSHIP. In consultation with the 
minister and others responsible for the 
Sunday services, plans can be made to lift 
our political concerns before God in at 
least one public worship service. The ser- 
mon subject, the hymns, prayers, and 
responses can be selected with this pur- 
pose in mind. 


A service of recognition for “Public 
Servants” might be included in the morn- 
ing service. Elected and appointed officials 
would be invited to sit as a group in the 
church service. The recognition service as 
a part of the entire service would be brief. 
A short statement that the church is con- 
cerned; that faithfulness, integrity and 
loyalty to public trust is recognized and 
appreciated. It may be that in your com- 
munity it would be better to invite the 
candidates of the various parties to par- 
ticipate in such a recognition service. If 


so the emphasis in the statement would be 
upon the values of democratic elections 
and appreciation for those willing to be 
candidates. 


@ EDUCATION. In consultation with 
the church school workers plans can be 
made for special educational projects for 
the observance, such as: 


Literature Distribution. Distributing 
pamphlets or leaflets to the congregation. 


Candidates Forum. Candidates for po- 
litical office would be invited to speak of 
the election. A series of evening meetings 
might be planned with one candidate an 
evening. Or rival candidates might be in- 
vited for the same evening. 


@® ACTION PROJECTS. Visits to Cam- 
paign Headquarters. Adult classes and 
youth groups could arrange for a visit to 
several of the offices of the candidates. 
The purpose is to see the kind and extent 
of activities, meet the candidate on his 
“home ground.” Members of the group 
could be encouraged to volunteer their 
services in the campaign of the candidate 
they choose. 


Everyone-Registered Project. This 
project would seek to get every qualified 
voter who belongs to the church registered 
to vote. Three to five persons—accepting 
the responsibility could organize this proj- 
ect. The information about where and how 


ery 


sition 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: — 


to register could be distributed thro g 
the use of the church paper, announce 


ments, posters and other means. A phon 


call to those qualified but not registere 
could be made. Transportation could } 
arranged for those who need it to get t 
the registration place. Letting the entir 
congregation know of this project and it 
results is of major importance. 


PAMPHLET 
RESOURCES 


“Are You A Good Citizen? Test Yo 
self,” by Margaret M. MacDougall, 3 
single copy, $2.00 per 100; Division ¢€ 
Christian Relations, Presbyterian Chure 
in the United States, 341 B Ponce de Leo 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


“A Political Action Handbook,” 10 
single copy, $9.50 per 100; Friends Con 
mittee on National Legislation, 104 
Street, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 


“What’s the U.S. to You? A Quiz,” 10 
single copy, $10.00 per 100; Publica 
No. 139, League of Women Voters of t 
U.S., Washington, D.C. 


“Register Christian Opinion,” 10c sil 
gle copy, 50c per 12, $3.50 per 100. 
Congressional Directory to aid in Legi 
lative Action, published March, 1956, 
Methodist Board of World Peace, 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


